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was right, and this would not have been the case had
the Veto Bill been fought to the end.

Whatever else had or had not been effected, the differ-
ence of opinion in the Opposition ranks had driven the
last nail into the coffin of Mr. Balfour's leadership.
The observations of Mr. Long, who had supported him
during the crisis, were no less pungent than those of
Mr. Chamberlain. Three General Elections in
succession had been lost, and for two of these defeats
Mr. Balfour was himself primarily responsible. It was
small wonder that there was a revolt among the rank
and file, and that the letters B. M. G. (Balfour Must
Go) were beginning to appear in the Conservative
Press. Yet his colleagues had no thought of replacing
him, and all that they desired was that he should lead
the party effectively: unfortunately it was not in him
to do what they wished.

The past nine months had not, as we have seen, been
good ones for Mr. Chamberlain, and once the Parlia-
ment Act was out of the way he and Mrs. Chamberlain
took a holiday in Italy, where they were when war
broke out between that country and Turkey. Mr.
Chamberlain's comments on the attitude of the British
Press towards Italy seem strangely modern:

The attitude of most of the English Press seems
to me gross folly. As we are not in any case going
to intervene on behalf of the Turks, we shall not
win their goodwill, and we are in danger of losing
that of Italy. The Italians certainly counted on
our approbation or at least our most favourable
consideration; and we preach and scold in angry
impotence and affected moral superiority in a way
that must be most aggravating. . . . We, whose
statesmen have talked of turning the Turks "bag